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^ J ' This 'paper reports on an ' intensive^ ' * . 

highly-strucrured^ K)ne-to-one tutoring ^system^ used as . a model 
pVogram. The "Tutor-Student System in feeginnilng Reading," 'the basic 
i.nstr9ctional material for the model program, was* develo.ped to train 
tutors to say and do what the reading specialist normally says and 
does when teaching readiag in a one-to-one situatidn. For one hour a 
daif, . f iv^ days a* week for ten wee'ks> eighteen students ,in grades ten 
and eleven in*an inner-city public high school who were reading below 
a fourth-grade level received intensive tutoring in place of English 
6r reading classes. A cont^rol group received instruction in English • 
or reading classes. This paper describes the details of the 
tutor-student system and concludes 'from the- results pf the study that 
rhe progi;am produced statistically significant gains in i:eading 
achievement for high school students reading below a 4,0 lev^l. 
University tutors^ arid high school toitors can produce rapid 
improvement in .reading for pptential dropouts ' when using the 
, "Tutor-Stud'^^nt System in Beginning Reading.?' (TS) 
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Tn.to'r-S Uidcnt^ ^Jys'oem Dropout Prevention Model , 

John E. George and'j.iinc'la S. Pru^h 
. University of Mir>SQuri-Kansas City 

% • * * 

, ' 'illiteracy figures -conth'iuo to confront reading 

specialists, but few models have, been set forth to deal 

• » « « 

with the il3.xtoracy prdhlom concretely. The United" S't.ates 

concjUG far 1969 t^hov/s that 1.^ million persons fourteen » 

years old or older arc. totally illiterkte. -The Dep^art- ; 

'.ment of Hen-lf.h, RducatioA' and VJel-^are re.ports that -one 

million cUildron twelve to seventeen years of age are 

reading; belov/ a f our th \^^rade roadinc level . The I970 

Louis Harris Poll indicates i;hat 18. 5 million adults 

I 

a-i^e functionally illiterate'. Furtlie nnore , more than . 



700,000. studonto drop out of \ public schools each year. 
Most of these dropouts are severely . retarded in reatling. 
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" ' •• * Need * " . 

*■ . • . I - , 

Stabeme'nts from prominent, individuals regarding ' 

"maj^or drivee against illiteracy" and plans "to laitnch 
litera-cy academies run by volunteer tutors" provide . . 
^little hope to the harried reading specialist '-.vno ,i/^.f^= 
made to feel lik^5 the economist viewing a sinking J); 
economy while listening to presidential pleas to thei<' 
consujner 'for energy conservation. The*" truth- of the 
matter is thab the reading specialist knows how to •■' 
^solve th6 ^roblem^yf illiteracy ljut presently does not 
have the administrative influence to make significant 
changes on a widescale basis. ' 
- The reading specialist knows /tha,t significant 
reading improvement^ for the 'non- reader or the seviSrely 
retarded' reader can be attained through one-to-one 
reading instruction provided that three objecti-Cres are 
met:' (1) rapport between the tutor and the student is 
goodi (2) certain learning principles are f^jllowed, 

and (3) the basic instructional approach suits tj\e 
* - . f 

modalities* and experiential background of the learnej:. 

The" success of approaching the reading problem in this 

manner. has been pi^-oven time and time again in reading 

clinics/'the classroom/ and even the home. J * ' . 

ft ^ 

The solution to thS iilitera^cy problem, and in 
turn to. a .large degree the dropout problem., then, is 
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achieve as naarly as possible the three objectives 

outlined above, and then to imj^^lemcnt highly successful 

• ' ^ , ^ 
models* Needless to say, the model pro/;rams should be - 

easily replicated so that their success^'can .be mQasu?*Qd * 

and their commorients improved. * . . 

What fol^ov/s is a description of the implementation 

and testing of one model 'program for pealing with 

illiteracy at the high schoo!! level." The* program is^ 

called the "Tutor-Student System Dropout Prevention Rtodel 

and v/as designec^^^^c^if ically to fulfill the three major 

objectives listed abQve ; 

Method^ 

Intensive, highly- structured , one-'to-one tutoring 
by eleventh and tv/elf th grade students, and university 
students v/as the -basis' of the. model program. The Tutor- 
Student "System ift^Beginninp: jReading / published by 
National Tutoring Institute, Inc., Kansas City/ Missout^i, 
v/as used as the basic instructional material. The System 
incorporates an ^ciectic apjoroach and provides the tutor 
with Specific ^'Say'* and "Do" instructions. * 

Thirty-six students in grades ten* and eleven of 
an inner-city public high scljool in Kansas City v/ere 

• idenbified^as functioning belov/ a fourtfi-^rade reading 
level. ^ These studefibs v/ere identified through testing. 
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The Sbanford Diagnostic Test and the Gilmore Oral. 
Reading. Test were administered bo determine if. * . . 
students were, re'ading below a ^.0> (fourth grade) 
level. 'Also administered were the Keystone -Visuai 
Survey Test, thS Wepman 'Auditory Discrimination Test, 
the VJechsler Adult Intelligence • Scale'r and the Prugh- 
George. School Attitude Scale. ' ^ " - 

' Eighteen students were randomly assiigned tq the . 
Experimental Group, and the remaining eighteen students 
formed the Control Group. The average reading leve4 . 
of the Exparimental Group and the Gon.fcror Group wai 

2.8 in reading comprehension* A three-month difference 

It* ' 
in favor of the. Experimental Group was shov/n in 'reading 

' ' /• 

accul^acy (3*3 versus 3-0)- Both groups had a'me.kn of 

-1 (below a>/erage) in .auditory-discrimination. ^No 

1 -\ . , / ' 

statistically signis'icant difference v/as ioxxvA between 

the ExperimeAtal and Control 'Groups' in any o;V .J:he arfeas 

tested including intelligence and -abtitude toward school! 

For one hour a day, five, days a ^i4ek for ten weeks 

the eighteen experimental* sulpjec-ts reoeived intensive 

tutoring m place of English or readwig c3^ses. "The 

Contrcll Group subjects received instruction in English > 
) . / » - „ 

for residing classes. 
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The Tutor-Studerrb System in Boi^innln.^ Readin g;, • 
t'he basic instrud'tional material in th^ model program, 



v/as developed to' train tutors bo »say and do' v/hat'^he 
reading specialist noirmally says and does v/hen t'eaching 
reading in a one- to-one situation. The material was , 
v/ritten in language sintple enough go t'^iat children and 
adults of all ages, v/ho c^n read, could use the System 
to tutor another person in 'reading. ' ' ^ 

Rapport be-tv/een the tutor and stsudent is aided 
through the use of a step-by- step dialogue and ac'bion 
guide for establishing positive tutor- Byt^dent relation- 
s.hips, Called the "Student Needs Checklis^tV ^nd based " 
upon Viaslow' s Hierarchy of N^eds, ^he guide .provides ' ^ 
specific performance objectives fot .the 'tutor. Explicit 
directions arc inclu'ded for meeting physiological , safe ty , 
belonging , [esteem, and self-actualiy.ation needs. Also, 
frequent reinforcing statements such as "Good!", V^^ry 
good!", and ^You read that y^^Y well!" .ar6 imbedded, 
so to speak, %n each dialogue (Say) and action (Do) 
guide de*signe.d. for teaching specif ic- reading skills, 

Specific reading skill instruction is found in the , 
T')tor;;jjiJid ent System in Beginning Reading in fifty-two 



sections which include a tot^l of tv/o hundred: and sixty 

lessons. Each section includes five lessons and provides 

* 



/ 
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the tutor with a^i eclectic approach for teaching 
reading* Relyi.ng heavily on the^ lanf;uage and exper- 
ience of the student, each section includes analytic ^ 
•p honics , l ingu is tic ,, v/holo v/ord , VAKT , and lahgua'ge 

experience . approaches. A section takes approximately 

* • 

one hour to complete. * » - . 

. The eclectic approach used in the Tutor-Student 
System -in Bb^j nning . R eading; calls into play visual , 
auditory, kinesthe^tic , and tactile modalities as the 
student learns to i^ad. Should the student be weak 
in- one modality, and thus unable to learn by one 
ap^proach (e.g., pl;^onics) , another approach is available 
to insure that learning occurs. 

Nine university tutors and nine high school * 
tutors received three days of training in follov/ing 
the specific "Say" and "Do" directions included in 
t1ie ITutor-Studont System in Be gi nning 'Riding . A video 
tape of a model lesson was used in' the training. The 
tutors worked side-by- side in pairs (one .high school ,^ 
student and one university student) when tutoring 
their students on a one-to-one basis. The program, 
funded by a faculty research grant from th<^ University 
of Missouri, provided hourly pay for the tutors* 
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, At the conclusion of the tcn-wook program, the 
subjects in /the Experimental Group and tjie GoaAi'-ol 
Group v/ere post- tested. Data v/ore compiled and 
analysed to determine statistically sisnaiJicant 
findings regarding the treatment procedure. . 

• ^ *Re suits 
' The overall conclusion, baned on analysis of^^ 
data, is 'that the program as desi,^ed produced 
statistically significant gains in readinr^ achieve-. - 
ment for high school students reading below a 4.0 • 
level. University tutors and hiji.h school tutors can 
produce rapid improvement in reading for .potential 
dropouts when using the Tutor-Student System in 
jS eginninr^ Reading in the^/nanner suggested. 

statistical analysis of the data showed that 
three of five hypotheses v/ere statistically significant 
at the .05 level or better. 

1. Experimental Group subjects made significant 
improvempnt over Control Group subjectn in word 
recognition ability at a .00? level of ;=5ignifiqance 
(t 2.85). On gain score analysis the Experin^ntal 
Group scored si.gnificantly better at a .001 level of 
significance v/i th t equalling 3-7^!'' 
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•2» Experimental Group subjects- made' significant 
improvement over ControX Group subjocta in roading 
corgprehemsion -at- a .005 level of significance -r^.oa) 
On .'gain score analysis of reading, comprehension ability, 
the Experimental Group score^i significantly better than 
the^ Control Group at a .003 level of significance -'v/ith 
t equalling 3 •2^1'. • ; 

3, Experime,ntal Group ^ sub jects mhde significant 
imprbvemenb over Control Group subjects in overall 
reading improvement > Statistical analysis of the Gilmore 
Oral Reading Test pre-test and post-test scores indica'be 

^that the Experimental Group made SLgnific\uit improvenl^e\t 
over the Control Group in accuracy and^cojriprehension 

^at a •.007 and a ,005 level- of significance respectively. 
No statistically significant difference was indicated 
between the two groups in silent reading comprehension ^ 
as measured by the Stanford Diagnostic- Tesij. 

Experimental 'Gr'oup subjects did not make 
significant, improvement over Conbrol Group subjects in 

• vocabulary knov/ledg:e , The Control Group v/as signifi- 

cantly highe?^ on both pre-test and post- test of 

vocabulary knowledge at a \,06 ,and a -01 level of 
' \ 

significance respectively, M • ^ 
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5- Experimental Groub subjoo-on aid- not ii\ake 

^ , • - V • 

i 

\ • , 

statistically significant improvcvuent over Control ^ 
Group subjects' in attitude tov/ard readin.^ and education s 
in geheral. Vihile-noJ: statistically edgnificaTit, a 
three-poiat gain was, made by . the Gontrol Group, ' * 
v/hereas a four-point ;gain "was madfe by the Experittiental 
Group on the Prugh-George School Attitude Scale. 

' Discussion 

The data suggest that the Tutor-Student System » 
Dropout Preventi^on Model can be used successfully 

fot producing rapid improvement in ^'eading for potential jt * 

' ' ' ' - \ 

hli'gh^ school dropouts re^ading below a ^,0 level. Statistically 

signifitant differences in favor of the Experimental Group 

were found in a number of areas. The greater gains ^' • 

made by the Ex£)erimental Group cannot ^be pasily attribi^ted 

to initial diMerences between the two groups in 'intelligence 

.chronological age, -sexual composition, or 'other variables. 

The* groups were randomly assigned using a table of, 

random numbers, and simple t tests for significance 

f 

shoVed that the groups were equivalpnt in the above areas 
at ^ the loutset of the program. . \ 
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.. • Significant j^ains in rendir^s adiiuvemont for - 

potential *d^oDout3 v/efe made in' a ten-wook period. 

The, presTQn'v; model progr&m should be replicated not 

only to prove the findings but also to improve the 

model, JReplication of the program on a large-scale 

^ basis would also mean that many more poor readers 

% • 
in high 'school v/ould hav& ?^ means for coping, vdth 

reading material. Group uns;truct].on *for h^.g1i ^•sfchool 

illiterates is obviously' not the ans^v/er. 

The answer.* to the illiteracy/ problem s^edvs jx) 

exis't in on.e-- to-one instruction . - V/hether this 



anstruction taV^erri^lace-^in a plinlc, classroom, or 
h^me is .immaterial.^ Saying and doing the 'right thing 
in a tutoring session is essential, however, and' 
reading specialists, v/ho '"have studied, learning, . 
reaching behavior, and reading ins true Lion approaches^ 
provide the best resource m3tcx:ial available. • 

4 * * • , 

* * \ 

Training millions of reading specialists to go f 

- 

into the' schools to teaeh reading o\\ a one-to-one^ 
basis iJ unrealistic, but training millions of good s 
readers to say and do v/haf reading specialists normally 
say and do v/hen teaching reading is realii;tic and 
should be v/orth the effort. , ' * 



